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Editorials 


By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


The Doctrine of Hilm 


HE article in the last issue, by Hon. Charles R. 
Crane, that untiring friend of the Near East 
and the Far East, calls to our memory something 

in which he participated not very long ago. There 
was a difference of interest between Ibn Saoud, King 
of the Hedjaz, and Imam Yahia, ruler of the Yemen. 
When they were able to settle their difficulties Imam 
Yahia telegraphed to Mr. Crane in London views that 
are striking in a man who began his career as leader of 
some desert Arabs who guard most jealously the purest 
doctrines of Islam. 

Especial emphasis with regard to the peaceable 
settlement then in question was put on the doctrine 
known in Arabic as Hilm, which, Mr. Crane says, has a 
wider scope than is usually given to the Christian 
doctrine of forgive your enemies. He explains that 
Hilm involves the idea that when settlement comes 
you should treat your enemies so magnanimously that 
they will not only forgive you, but will trust you, and 
that henceforth your interests and their interests will 
be so joined that the fullest cooperation is achieved 
and with it abiding peace. 

Ibn Saoud, King of the Hedjaz, controls nearly all 
of Arabia. The closeness of the friendship between 
him and Mr. Crane is interestingly illustrated by 
presents sent by the King to Mr. Crane of several 
Arabian stallions and mares, Mr. Crane on his part 
sending the King a complete bathroom installation. 

In 1934 Imam Yahia wrote to his American friend 
a letter beginning: ‘In the name of Allah, the Com- 


passionate and Merciful!” and ending with the pregnant 
sentence that the settlement just made between him- 
self and Ibn Saoud “‘is of the kind which is approved 
by common sense and is in compliance with re-~ 
ligion.”’ 

More power to Hilm! 


Divorce in Various Lands 


The article on divorce in Sweden, also in our issue 
of November 12, came obviously at an appropriate 
moment, considering the questions raised in Great 
Britain over the case of the King and Mrs. Simpson. 

Possibly the most interesting point in Mr. Hedin’s 
article relates to the Swedish attitude toward privacy. 
In that respect the Swedes are a hundred times as 
civilized as we are. Probably they are more civilized 
on that point than the British, since, although the 
leading papers, - intellectually speaking, in Great 
Britain, have a high standard, there is undoubtedly 
a class, and especially a class of weeklies, that makes 
a point of printing all the scandal that can get past 
the law. However that may be, nobody can question 
our supremacy; for not only do our more depraved 
journals live largely on what ought not to be printed, 
but the public demand is so strong, and so undis- 
ciplined, that even the papers of the highest standard 
feel driven to print much that is no proper subject for 
public discussion. 


Looking Ahead 

During a dinner at the Varsity Club in Cambridge, 
Gene Tunney, the former champion, made an inci- 
dental remark that has a wide bearing on the future. 
He was talking to men intimately associated with 
athletics, and he started definitely from the principles 
that apply to athletics, one of these principles being 
that the very excellence, the very superiority of an 
athlete’s heart becomes a danger if he stops giving exer- 
cise to that muscle after he leaves college or otherwise 
drops out of competition, because the muscle that has 
been built up will always need more exercise than the 
one that has been less developed. 

An expansion of this idea was made by Mr. Tun- 
ney when he referred to the apparent drift toward 
constantly shortening hours of work. The problem 
of leisure, he said, does not exist for people of strong 
and varied interests, but it must be serious for the 
average person. In an era which he foresees, of very 
short working hours, he believes the physical life will 
be greatly developed. Along with this probability 
goes the need of spaces in which physical life can have 
its setting. Putting this general idea into a concrete 
experience, he told of a predicament in which he 
found himself just after he laid down the champion- 
ship. He has a strong love of travel, and he began to 
act on that love immediately. In France he noticed — 
that he was suffering from lack of exercise, and he could — 
find no gymnasium, so he had to make considerable _ 
effort to find friends who would go out and take part { 
in various activities with him. As we look ahead at 
things to do in this country, it seems perfectly clear 
that the twentieth century will see a much larger part 
of our land, especially the marginal and sub-marginal 
land, used for purposes of leisure; in other words, for 
giving value to the reduction of working hours. : 
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When I Last Saw Gabrilowitsch 


Norman Hapgood 


MIHEN Ossip Gabrilowitsch was taken away 
4} not only did the world lose a musician of 
singular nobility and delicacy, but for me 

a@hGS}} it was one of those few losses that remain 
constantly real. 

My last impression of him was in a broadcast in 
the series called ‘‘An American Fireside,” in which 
he and I and his wife, Clara Clemens, daughter of 
Mark Twain, discussed some of the basic elements 
of the literary art, and the art of music, and the rela- 
tion of one to the other. In some parts of this con- 
versation Gabrilowitsch expressed views that ought to 
be preserved. 

We talked of the outstanding popularity of Mark 
‘Twain, and spoke of the fact that Huckleberry Finn 
stands first, as far as we can tell, both in general 
popularity with those who use libraries and with the 
literary critics. Speaking of one of the library lists, I 
expressed surprise that “A Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur” came third, and confessed that for me 
that place would go to ““Pudd’nhead Wilson.” In the 
library test we had before us, ‘““Pudd’nhead Wilson” 
was fifth, with “Innocents Abroad” fourth. The fol- 
lowing conversation then took place, which is here 
printed with the speakers named as they are in the 
broadcast record. 


Hapgood: I am glad to see that Mark Twain himself gave a high 
place to “‘Pudd’nhead Wilson.”’ It was natural for him to 
give first place to “Joan of Arc.” An artist is likely to 
feel most strongly some effort outside the line with which 
he is most associated. 

Gabrilowitsch: That may not be the reason. It happens that 
I also think ‘Joan of Arce” is Mark Twain’s greatest 
book. 

Clemens: Father’s preference for “Joan of Arc’? was due, I be- 

lieve, to his feeling that it gave him a chance to get away 
from the price he paid for being a humorist. He often 
wished he had not won that reputation. It interfered with 
his strong impulse to express the poetic side of his nature. 
You know he wrote ‘‘Joan of Arc’”’ under an assumed name, 
in order not to have people confused about the kind of a 
book they were reading. It really is terrible when you win 
a reputation that makes folk ready to laugh if you ask for 
some more butter, or say it looks like rain, or that some- 
body has been burned to death. In very truth, poetry was 
a large part of my father’s nature, and he deeply felt the 
poetry in the story of Joan of Arc. 

Hapgood: I would like to try you out on another that was a 
favorite of the author. It was of “‘The Mysterious Stranger’ 
that Mark Twain wrote to his friend William Dean Howells: 
“A book without reserve—a book which should take ac- 
count of no one’s feelings and no one’s prejudices, opinions, 
beliefs, hopes, illusions, delusions—a book which should 
say my say, right out of my heart, in the plainest language 


and without a limitation of any sort.” I take it you haven’t 
seen how strong is the language used about this book by the 
president of the Library Association? 

Gabrilowitsch: No. Not yet. 

Hapgood: He says, ‘““No book ever moved me so deeply.” A 
strong statement. 

Clemens: Of course “The Mysterious Stranger’’ 
unique place among Mark Twain’s works. 
feel ought to be said about it. There were two sides of my 
father’s nature. There was a truly mystical, reverential 
side, and there was just the opposite, a challenging, denying 
side, which he also felt the need of expressing, and did ex- 
press in ‘‘The Mysterious Stranger.” 

Gabrilowitsch: I happen to have a special affection for ‘‘The Prince 
and the Pauper.” 

Hapgood: So do I. It was while they were living in Hartford 
that I first visited the Clemens family. I was a student, and 
Clara and her sisters were very young girls. I sometimes 
participated in some of the family theatricals with the 
girls. Clara, when did you first play in your family drama- 
tization of ‘‘The Prince and the Pauper’’? 

Clemens: I must have been about seven or eight. That, of 
course, was before William Gillette made the dramatization 
used on the regular stage, with Elsie Leslie and Tommy 
Russell alternating in the dual role. 

Hapgood: How did ‘‘The Prince and the Pauper’’ first come to 
you, Ossip? 

Gabrilowitsch: It was the first book by Mark Twain that I read; 
and I read it in St. Petersburg, before I knew a word of 
English, when I must have been ten or eleven. At school 
we had a lending library. One of the boys said to me, one 
day, if you want an interesting book pick out one by Mark 
Twain. I picked “The Prince and the Pauper.” Then I 
read all the others that had been translated into Russian. 
Naturally I little dreamed I should meet Mark Twain; much 
less marry his daughter. 

Hapgood: Mark Twain detested cruelty. It shows all over this 
book. And on the frontispiece is quoted: 


occupies a 
One thing I 


“The quality of mercy .... 
is twice bless’d; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes; 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown.” 


After Clara Clemens had spoken of the bond 
between her husband and her father, that grew out of 
similar opinions, especially about justice and injustice, 
the conversation passed along to the use of music to 
represent some of the greatest literary figures. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch said: “Our foremost poet, Pushkin, 
wrote a novel in verse, as you know,—‘Eugene One- 
gin.’ It has bene made the basis of an opera by 
Tschaikovsky. From the ‘Demon of Lermontox’ 
an opera was made by Rubenstein, and it is second in 
popularity in Russia only to ‘Onegin.’ Also it is 
Pushkin’s version of the Boris Godunov story that 
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has been made into an opera by Moussorgski, and this, 
in non-Russian countries, is probably the best known 
of them all. There is an interesting aspect to this 
success. Often there is complaint about revamping 
musical works of art, and sometimes it is justified; 
but here is an example in the opposite direction. This 
opera remained in complete obscurity for a long time 
after it was written, until it was reorchestrated, and 
practically rewritten, by Rimski-Korsakov, with a 
success that may serve as a lesson to those who are 
snobs about what they call tampering. Without the 
marvelous insight and practical knowledge of Rimski- 
Korsakov, of what is possible on the stage and in the 
orchestra, the opera never could have become so well- 
known. I look upon Dukas’s musical setting of 
Goethe’s poem, Der Zauberlehrling, as one of the great- 
est pieces of descriptive music, and also a masterpiece 
from the point of view of reproducing humorous 
effects in music. Cf the many musical settings of the 
Lorelei I personally like Liszt’s setting. It emphasizes 
the dramatic side of the poem. All the others make it 
into an imitation of a simple folktune. Fully one- 
half the songs of Schubert and Schumann are to the 
words of Heine. Of Schiller there are opera versions of 
‘Don Carlos’ and ‘Wilhelm Tell.’ For the Egmont 
of Goethe, Beethoven wrote all the music the play it- 
self requires: the overture, songs and interlude. Of 
course ‘Faust’ has so many musical forms you can 
hardly count them. I think the most powerful musical 
settings of Shakespeare are the Falstaff and the Otello 
of Verdi. ‘Romeo and Juliet’ hes been set often, 
but never very successfully as an opera. ‘There is, 
however, a beautiful symphonic poem on the subject 
by Tschaikovsky. Berlioz, who was overwhelmed by 
Shakespeare, and especially by Romeo and Juliet, 
was much greater as a writer on music than he was asa 
composer. In the field of criticism he was a genius. 
Unless it be Schumann, he was the greatest music 
critic who ever lived. In the highest critical faculty 
should be included the prophetic gift; the power to 
recognize greatness before it has been hailed by the 
world. Schumann actually discovered both Chopin 
and Brahms. Berlioz probably did not make any 
discoveries comparable to those two most striking per- 
ceptions by Schumann, but as a commentator of 
Beethoven he has increased our understanding of that 
artist more than perhaps anybody. Great also was 
his understanding of Bach and Schubert. The only 
one among the truly great whom he failed to appre- 
ciate at his true worth was Wagner; and their dislike 
was mutual. But although the ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
of Berlioz is not what I personally would call a great 
work, it is, of course, a conspicuous part of the Shakes- 
peare literature of music. Other composers to be 
included in the list are Rossini, composer of ‘Othello.’ 
and Ambrose Thomas, composer of ‘Hamlet.’ I do 
not think much of the ‘Lady Macbeth’ of the young 
Russian, Dmitri Shostakovich; it is inferior to some 
of the orchestral music of the same composer. It 
makes a pretense of being specially modern and novel, 
but I should not call it either one or the other. In 
fact it is, so to speak, mostly dished-up. Moreover, 
the story is unsavory, and to me the music is equally 
unsavory. The great success it has had has been 
due to the marvelous way it was produced, under the 


direction of Rodzinski, the brilliant conductor of the: 
Cleveland orchestra. . . .” 

At this point I asked Mr. Gabrilowitsch to say 
something about the differences between the attri- 
butes and training of the player of an instrument and 
the leader of an orchestra, as he had himself become 
very famous in both fields. 

He answered: “The pianist, or the player on any 
other instrument, is at one with the instrument on 
which he is playing. There is no medium separating 
them. In dealing with an orchestra, on the other 
hand, you are compelled to translate everything into 
gestures or into words. The question is similar to the 
one that could be put about the actor and the regisseur 
or producing director of a play. Very often the public 
does not realize the large part that the impression 
made by an individual actor owes to the direction 
by the producer. In either musical directing, or 
dramatic, the work of the director is less immediate 
than that of the individual artist, but on the other 
hand it has a wider scope. The director is playing 
on the performers. They are his instruments.” 

Next came a question of psychology, namely, of 
the nature of memory in music, which I put to him in 
these words: 

“Suppose you sit down at the piano and play 
something without notes in front of you. What guides 
you? Does your visual memory make a picture of 
the notes? Or does a muscular memory, so to speak, 
in your fingers do the work?” 

He answered: “Both come in. In the case of the 
individual, if he were in danger of going wrong through 
the intellectual side of his memory, then the physical 
habit, or memory, in his fingers, would help out. In 
the case of the orchestra leader the memory effort is 
vastly more complicated. There you must not only 
remember a million notes, but you must depend on 
your intellectual faculties alone, without any aid cor- 
responding to the muscular habit-memories of the 
player. But you have asked only about visual mem-- 
ory and muscular memory. As I have indicated,. 
visual memory exists undoubtedly, and fingers have 
a memory of their own. Eut aural memory is most. 
important. Someone has said that we remember 
twenty-five percent of what we see, fifty percent of 
what we hear, and seventy-five percent of what we do. 
I think this is incorrect. I would say: we remember: 
twenty-five percent of what we see, fifty percent of 
what we do, and seventy-five percent of what we hear.’” 

The talk ended with the statement, half optimistic 
and half critical, to the effect that the radio has con- 
tributed much to the diffusion of interest in music 
among the American public, but that in order to use 
its practically unlimited possibilities of creating 
appreciation, in the sense that the German and Aus- 
trian publics in the past have shown appreciation, 
it would be necessary for the broadcasting companies. 
to give us more of the best music, and less of jazz. 


_ Mr. Gabrilowitsch was talking under the spon- — 
sorship of the National Home Library, with whose: — 


approval The Register is able to offer its readers the 
opportunity to save for their own guidance scme of 
the judgment on his art of a man who, coming to this. — 
country from Russia as a youth, was a star-like con- 
tributor to the artistic intelligence of the nation. 


: 
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A Man in Search of New Saints 


Earl C. Davis 


RIOW did all this come about? Tell me your 
| story.” 
This question I flung at a layman one 
42} winter afternoon as the sun was dropping 
dave behind the city buildings. We were seated in a 
curious little cubicle of an office in a large department 
store that had grown, Topsy-like, about the personality 
of its owner. The store itself revealed the energy, the 
worldly wisdom, the groping idealism, the laudable 
ambitions. The limitations as well as the cherished 
purposes and far-seeing plans of a person of unusual 
power and insight were reflected on every hand. 
Hardly a conversation. I had really been listening to a 
monologue, the story of a business, the story of a human 
_being. Now one of those rare moments had come 
when the veil of reserve is drawn aside, and the inner 
man comes to the front. 

As the years have passed, and the rough outline 
dreams revealed that afternoon have come to some 
kind of fulfillment, the story of that life—with its 
high aspirations, its achievements, its disappointments, 
its limitations—has seemed to me an authentic, in- 
digenous expression of the times from about 1880 to 
1929, plus a certain quality that had its roots deep 
in the past, and reached forward into the age-to-come 
in undaunted faith. Quite naturally my mind wan- 
dered back over the years to this incident, as I sat 
spellbound by the spectacle of the world’s scholars as- 
sembled for the Tercentenary of Harvard University. 
As President Conant drew his picture of prophetic 
hope and challenge to the world of scholars, my mind 
was asking this question: “Is there in our time an 
authentic, unstudied and spontaneous urge to truth? 
Is President Conant speaking of a pleasant and beau- 
tiful concept—a rare and finely chiseled idol wor- 
shipped in academic circles on occasion—or is he 
speaking with the prophetic authority of one who has 
touched the vital nerve of our modern world, and 
giving voice to the pregnant hope and purpose of our 
time?” 

From the Harvard yard my mind jumped back 
to the office of that strangely authentic “uneducated” 
man. Again I could see the changing expressions of 
his face, his keen, alert eyes, the evidences of deep 
enthusiastic beliefs, the wise and realistic restraint. 
Here was a life—limited, imperfect, in many ways 
very circumscribed—but an authentic indigenous 
human plant that was telling us that not only in the 
world of academic celebrations are great concepts 
cherished, but that they exist in the rough and ready 
life of the world, in trade, commerce, on Main Street, 
in the alleys, and on the farms. 

Now the story which he told me as the shadows 
lengthened,-and the stillness of night brooded over 
the deserted store. 

“How did all this happen? My story? I was 
born in a small country village, with a strain of 

* Quaker blood in my veins. Left an orphan at thirteen 
and one-half years of age, I came to this city. I gota 
job as errand boy with the man, my greatest preceptor, 

_ who conducted a small store on the ground floor of the 


ae 


building in which we now sit. I had very small pay; 
I slept on a shelf under the counter nights; I opened 
and swept the store mornings; and began to learn the 
business. From that day to this, my life work has 
been right here. In time I came to own the store; I 
have enlarged it as conditions and profits warranted. 
Last year for the first time we did a business of more 
than a million dollars. But this does not answer your 
question. It simply explains one side of my life. 

“Life was serious for me. I had had but little 
education so far as schools were concerned. I was 
quite alone in the world, no near relatives. I was am- 
bitious and worked hard. Iwas hungry for knowledge. 
As I grew older I read a great deal; became interested 
in science, especially astronomy. Even in reading 
I had to feel my way. 

“Soon I discovered that I was getting strange 
ideas about life and religion that did not correspond 
with what I heard in the church and Sunday school 
where I had been going. This bothered me. I had 
no one to talk with. The minister treated my problem 
rather harshly; the people in the church began to avoid 
me; and in time I quite gave up going to the church. I 
was very miserable about it, constantly haunted by 
the thought that the minister might be right, and that 
I was really a ‘lost soul.’ 

“Just at this time I got up courage to go and talk 
with a man who was spoken of about town as one 
‘who believed in evolution and was an atheist.’ He 
listened to my tale with patient and sympathetic in- 
terest. A world of doubt and fear rolled off my mind 
as he said to me: ‘You are not a lost soul. You are 
just naturally sensible. There are thousands of people 
who believe as you do. In time you will get to know 
them.’ ”’ 

A hushed stillness stole into the office as he leaned 
back in his chair, clasped his hands across his chest, 
and gave a sigh as of.relief. I interrupted to recall 
him from a moment of meditative memory. “But,” 
I said, ‘‘this is not the whole story. Something must 
have happened to explain your vital interest in your 
religious life, and to account for what you have done 
and are doing in the life of the Church of Our Father 
in this city for which in a large measure you are re- 
sponsible?”’ 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘something did happen.” His 
face lighted up with a strange wistful expression that 
seemed to be so deep-rooted and far-reaching. 

“You see, when my friend the evolutionist freed 
my mind from its fears I faced life with new zeal. I 
continued my reading as best I could; I stuck close to 
business. I was getting along well; making some 


friends and quite enjoying it all except for the feeling 


that something, I knew not what, was lacking. 

“T had become a buyer for the store. One day 
on a trip to New York I fell into conversation with a 
man who was sharing a seat with me on the train. 
Hungry for information and insight into what men 
were thinking about, our talk turned to religion. I 
told my story to him. As I finished my tale, my un- 
known friend turned to me and said, ‘Did you ever 
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hear of Unitarians?’ I told him that Ihad not. ‘Then,’ 
he said, ‘I will have your name put on the mailing list 
of the American Unitarian Association. From them 
you will receive some reading matter that may help 
you. Also I suggest that you read Emerson’s ‘Essays 
on Self Reliance and Compensation.’ My reply to 
that suggestion may surprise you. I had to ask who 
Emerson might be. I had never heard of him before. 

“That day I bought a copy of Emerson’s Fssays. 
At night after the day’s work I read them as a thirsty 
traveler might drink from a spring of living water in a 
desert. I finished the reading, and, full-grown man 
that I was, I threw myself down on the bed and cried 
myself to sleep out of sheer joy and satisfaction in 
finding one who gave voice to some vague and fleeting 
ideas that had been haunting my mind. 

“T awoke the next morning upon a new world. 
I saw that the moral and spiritual qualities of the 
great leaders of history were one with the scientist; 
and that each in his own way was trying to discover 
the world, and the meaning of life. From that day the 
Heavenly Father of Jesus of Nazareth and the laws 
that the scientist discovered became one for me. Life 
took on new meaning, and the hungry, thirsty, feeling 
of years was finding its satisfaction.”’ 

Many will easily recognize the person of the late 
Milton T. Garvin of Lancaster, Pa., in this incident of 
human life. Roughly, falteringly, inquiringly, he out- 
lined plans and hopes of embodying in the structure of 
a church building thoughts, experiences, and prin- 
ciples that were rooted in the lives and convictions of 
the communicants. It is evident why the lecture hall 
and social room were named Emerson Hall. Also 
“The Church of Our Father,” the name of the cor- 
porate body of worshippers, has its meaning. 

The physical structure, a very unpretentious 
Gothic building, is called ““The Chapel of the Eman- 
cipators.”’ 
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A bronze tablet bears this inscription: 


To the glory of the children of God. Erected July 
4th, 1926. To mark the sesquicentennial of the Declara- 
tion of Independence by the American Colonies and in 
appreciation of the valuable contributions made by Lan- 
caster County to the American Revolution, and to me- 
morialize the men who, in all ages and at all costs, have 
contributed to the political, intellectual and spiritual 
liberation of mankind. This church pays tribute to 
these bearers of light and truth by placing upon its 
pulpit and in its windows the names and records of the 
foremost of the procession of the Emancipators. 


A partial list of the “foremost” of the emancipa- 


tors betrays at once a local coloring, perhaps some 


limitations in judgment, as well as a genuine catho- 
licity of spirit. Among them we find: Emerson, 
Socrates, Thomas Jefferson, Galileo, Columbus, Charles 
Darwin, Gregor Mendel, William Tyndale, Martin 
Luther, Channing, Parker. There are may others in 
all fields of human endeavor. New saints. 

In the rear of the body of the church and almost 
a part of it, is a parlor, a homelike room with a fire- 
place, known as the Woman’s Memorial, with windows 
dedicated to well-known women of history, grouped 
under the following inscriptions: “To all mothers who 
lend their sons unto the Lord’; ‘“To all who gladly 
learn and teach’’; ‘To all ministering angels’; “To 
those who break the bonds of affliction”; ‘““The Pion- 
eers in Suffrage’; “The Struggle for Fducation”’; “The 
Conquest of Nature.” 

The whole structure, simple and beautiful, be- 
speaks a just attempt at appreciation of the past, a 
catholicity of spirit that knows no boundaries of race 
or creed, and an enrichment of local coloring, that 
seem to give it a character of its own. Another, per- 
chance, of those unstudied growths that spring out of 
the soil of human need and experience, and that point 
the way to a new universality of the age to come. 


Religion in a Liberal American College 
William Henry Denney 


tT is the earnest concern of the leaders of Rollins 
College that her present ambitions and future 
aspirations shall be as firmly grounded on vital 
religion now as when it was founded by those 
aggressive Congregational leaders. It might be said 
without reservation that those institutions that have 
made a singular contribution to American education 
were founded on genuine religion. It is indeed pos- 
sible for the modern college to gain the whole world 
and lose its own soul. 

There are a few definite things that one might say 
about religion in this liberal college. In the first place, 
every effort is made to make religion the hub of the 
wheel of life in Rollins, and not an added interest on 
the periphery of existence. If science is to sponsor 
the creative and beneficent and healing forces of the 
physical world, then her basic religion must determine 
it. Ifthe politics of the future are to be an artful ser- 
vant of sovereign democracy, and not a racket of 
various dictatorships, then the youth of our colleges 
must go forth with the moral fire to make that possible. 
Our sincere intention is to make religion relevant to all 


of life, personal and social. No one in spiritual leader- 
ship aims to impress his faith on any student. Our 
aim is to have everyone associated with our chapel, 
and to develop a working faith that is vitally his own. 
The teaching ministry of the chapel promotes every 
effort to make clear and appealing the great convic- 
tions that have held men with force and value through 
the ages. Rollins always honors worthy traditions 
not by antiquity nor authority, but by judgment of 
their inherent truth and meaning. In every instance, 
however, this liberal college seeks to voice those 
worthy traditions in the language and spirit of the new 
world and the new days. Those in spiritual leader- 
ship are determined that religion in this institution will 
never sell out her heritage ‘‘for a mess of pottage.” 

The spirit of religion in Rollins can be character- 
ized by the words of the great German interpreter who 


said, “in essentials unity, in non-essentials liberty, in 


all things charity.” 
Everywhere in the Christian Church today is the 


evident longing for a central course of faith and action. — 
That is what Rollins desires to work toward in the 
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Knowles Memorial Chapel, which is the creation of 
Ralph Adams Cram. Our students sit at the feet of 
outstanding American preachers of spiritual insight. 
They can find an understanding college pastoral in- 
terest. Here students can participate in that vital 
experience of worship which transports the mind and 
spirit of man: 

Up from the world of the many, 

To the over-world of the One, 
Back to the world of the many, 
To fulfil the life of the One. 

The young men and women of Rollins are trained to 
read the lessons from sacred literature, to conduct the 
congregation in prayer, to write and lead litanies on 
those great themes that move the spirit to prayer. 
About sixty students contribute their service to the 
chapel through the choir and leadership in worship 
every Sunday morning. In the services the effort 
has been made to retain the beauty and strength of the 
oldest historic elements of Christian worship, and at 
the same time to develop them through entirely fresh 
mediums of thought and language. 

Not only by participation in the service of wor- 
ship do Rollins students become conscious of the 
essence of Christian service. Our understanding of 
religion is that it is as purposefully broad and relevant 
in the life of our world as personal faith is strong in 
our inner life. To this end the Rollins community 
raises a substantial sum of money for Christian social 
work every year. This is used for needs in many in- 
stitutions, and for an indefinite number of individuals 
and families. Careful investigation is made by ad- 
vanced sociological methods in determining worthy 
recipients of this financial resource. Furthermore, 
much of the administrative tasks of the chapel is done 
by various committees of the students, and the govern- 
ment of the chapel is committed to a fine staff of the 
most representative men and women in the student 
body. 

There is no compulsion about religion in Rollins, 
but there is that persuasive spirit that prompts men 
and women to do the thing that matters most. Re- 
ligion is not easy in this college—there are perhaps 
as many odds against it here as in any American col- 
lege, but aggressive lives grow by inner conflicts in 
that spirit that can make them invincible. 

Those in leadership in this college make every 
effort so to give themselves that young men and 
women will become increasingly aware of that vast 
cloud of witnesses who have paved the way before 
them, who blaze the trail today and in whose steps 
they will march on, looking unto him, the author and 


completer of their faith. 
* * * 


In a Graveyard 


™ |X were coasting idly along a country high- 
4} way, rounding the shoulder of a wooded 
hill where it abruptly dropped into the 
24S) plain. 

“Oh, a park!’”’ we cried together. For we were 
passing a place where sweeping lawns, bordered by 
flowers and blooming shrubbery, gracefully brushed 
the curves of the hillside to blend with the woods above 
e and form a picture of unexpected beauty. 


And then both at once we were struck by a sudden 
realization. This was no park, but a cemetery! For 
there, in an alcove formed by overhanging oaks new 
dressed for spring, was an open grave cutting into the 
green with somber blackness. 

As we coasted down the highway, leaving the 


‘hills behind, we settled back into our seats, quiet and 


thoughtful. 

In a little while we looked at each other. Why 
this feeling of dread in the presence of beauty? Was 
the park less beautiful because it was also a cemetery? 

In the evening we returned that way and stopped 
to explore the cemetery. Every trace of the funeral 
was gone. The green sweep of lawn was unbroken. 
No mound of fresh-turned sod, no marking stone, told 
of where a human body had been returned to earth. 

The flowers and blooming shrubbery, the trees 
turned golden in the setting sun, the lilting songs of 
the birds, spoke in accents of beauty. 

We lingered till the sun had set and the birds had 
ceased their songs to rest. And in the lovely quiet- 
ness, that was the whispering of death itself, we stood 
together and watched the stars come out. 

POV: 


My Church--- And Me 


C. Leslie Curtice 


However far I think that I might search 

I doubt if I would ever find a church 
To match my dreams of what a church should be— 
The kind of church that I should like to see. 


A church with high adventure in its soul, 
And yet with fine traditions on its scroll; 

A church that looks with gladness at all life 
And has a message keen as any knife. 


A church so filled with love and kindliness 
There’d be no room for untoward bitterness. 
A church that welcomes freely young and old 
With no distinctions as to rank or gold. 


A church with every deed a lovely prayer; 
Its sacrament the power to give and share. 
A church where quietness is deep and strong, 
Where character is greater than the throng. 


A church that sheds its cloak for every man, 
And has a voice that carries through the land, 
A church from which there flows with living flame 
A social conscience without faulty blame. 


A church, in short, so Christian in its ways 
That all of life would hearten to its rays, 
A church that is “‘a colony of heaven’”’ 
With sons of men the proven leaven. 


And yet if all my dreams could now come true, 
Would I not lift my voice to God to sue 

For that which is my dearly treasured lot, 

To labor patiently this cause so costly bought? 


Could I but hear the master’s voice again 
I think that he would speak once more the same, 
“Which of you desiring to build a tower, 
Doth not first sit down and count his power?” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ANOTHER LIBERAL EVASION ~ 


Mainland. By Gilbert Seldes. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 429 pp. 
$3.00. 

This is a fervent sermon about America 
and its future, preached from a liberal 
viewpoint. The freshest part is the first 
section, wherein Mr. Seldes accuses the 
American intellectuals of treason because 
their criticisms of America have been made 
from un-American premises, have been ig- 
norant, churlish, exaggerated, over-sim- 
plified, irrelevant. He selects a long and 
varied list of examples, counter-charging 
with a furious fusillade, in which he be- 
comes at times guilty of the vices he de- 
plores. 

Mr. Seldes declares himself in favor of 
America and against any international 
system; in favor of the West where it is 
in conflict with the East; in favor of such a 
drastic overhauling of the financial system 
as will emancipate industry and agriculture 
from the financier; against Fascism and 
Communism; in favor of the common man 
against the intellectual, of ‘‘the gross 
against the spiritual,’ of the average 
against the exception, of increase in pro- 
duction and fecundity. In other words, 
it appears that he is a rugged Jeffersonian 
of nineteenth century mold. 

A good book written from these proposi- 
tions and with a forward look would 
doubtless be given favorable attention by 
most readers of The Christian Register. I 
much regret to find the author more elo- 
quent than logical, more oratorical than 
incisive. When page 428 is reached and 
he is found to be still throwing generalities 
around, I feel let down. Nothing more 
definite than this is said in the volume: 
“Tf we go on as we are, creating nothing, 
doing nothing, we shall lose our freedom.” 
True, but more needs to be said. 

Hugh S. Tigner. 
* * 


A BIBLE FOR TODAY 


The Junior Bible. An American 
Translation. Edited by Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 282 pp. $2.50. 

In this new translation of the Bible the 
rhythm and solemnity of the ancient ver- 
sions are preserved, but they have been 
adapted in form and language to the mod- 
ern mind, which is repelled by either the ar- 
rangement or the medievalism of the 
classical translations. 

The author has succeeded admirably in 
what he has attempted to do. Not merely 
the juniors, but also the seniors, will be 
induced, not merely to begin to read, but 
also to read to the end the famous biblical 
stories as here edited. The question will 
then remain as to whether it is wiser to 
begin at the very beginning with the King 


James version which is so firmly embedded 
in our speech, or to attempt to memorize 
the angels’ song in these words: “‘Peace to 
the men he favors’; or to ask in the 
Lord’s Prayer: “Your name be revered’’; 
or to desire to ‘‘dwell in the house of the 
Lord ‘to old age.’” If these adaptations 
are considered essential to preserve the 
substance of the Bible, then this Junior 
Bible is the best means of attaining this 
end. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 
CATHOLICISM—THE WAY OUT 


Sheed and Ward Samplers. New 
York: Sheed and Ward. 25 cents each. 


The Sheed and Ward Publishing Com- 
pany of London and New York, have been 
foremost in advancing the Catholic cul- 
tural and scholastic revival. In the pres- 
ent series of ‘‘Samplers’’ they are intro- 
ducing the specifically religious works of 
some of the greatest living Catholic writers 
to the philosophical and religious world. 

The first six Samplers, now published, 
contain substantial excerpts from the 
works of the following authors: Christopher 
Dawson, a philosophical historian whose 
profound thought and erudition command 
a wide and attentive reading. Mr. Dawson 
finds religion the spiritual dynamic ele- 
ment and unifying principle in every living 
culture and civilization. 

Fulton Sheen, preacher, author, at the 
present time is professor of the philosophy 
of religion at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. He develops 
the fundamental elements and implica- 
tions of the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. He has been called “The 
Apostle of the Mystical Body in America,” 
Jacques Maritain, at one time the student 
and disciple of Bergson, is now a recognized 
leader in the revival of philosophical scho- 
lasticism. T.S. Eliot has said of him: ‘‘He 
is the most powerful force in contemporary 
philosophy.” 

The late G. K. Chesterton needs no in- 
troduction. He was in his field, without 
apeer. Mr. Chesterton’s book proclaiming 
his faith in “‘The Everlasting Man” was 
heralded everywhere in the religious world. 
Ross Hoffman, a young American historian 
professor of history at the New York Uni- 
versity, was impelled, as a student of his- 
tory, to his conclusion that only Catholi- 
cism can restore vitality to the human 
mind and human society. This is his basic 
thesis. ; 

Alfred Noyes, the well-known English 
poet, who gave the Lowell Lectures in 1918, 
was converted to the Catholic faith in 
1927. Selections from his apologia, ‘“The 
Unknown God,” indicate his conviction 
that at the end of every line of thought 
the human mind is confronted by God. 


It will be noted that, with the exception 
of Monsignor Fulton Sheen, the writers 
whose religious convictions are here intro- 
duced are all converts to the Catholic 
faith. 

Unitarian ministers and others, in- 
terested in the modern trends in religious 
thought and action, will find in these 
pamphlets an insight to the thinking of 
many intellectuals who are finding the 
solution of their problems in philosophy 
and religion in the Catholic Church. This 
Catholic revival in the world of thought 
is a movement to be reckoned with; and it 
must be met with the same profound and 
exact scholarship. 

William A. Marzolf. 


* * 


MIRACLE OF PREACHING 


The Miracle of Preaching. The 
Lyman Beecher Lectures. By John Edgar 
Park. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 184 pp. $1.75. 


Since 1874 the Lyman Beecher Lectures 
on Preaching, delivered annually at Yale 
University, have filled an important place 
in the homiletical world. This volume, 
“The Miracle of Preaching,” being the lec- 
tures of 1935 and 1936, deals more with the 
mechanics of preaching than with its fune- 
tion in the institution of public worship. 
“These lectures began with the first search 
by the preacher for an idea to preach about. 
They have followed the birth and develop- 
ment of that idea in his mind, his attempt 
to express it to himself, to write and revise 
it for his people, to deliver it to his con- 
gregation. They have studied the effects 
of his preaching on himself, his regular 
congregation, and casual attendants.” 
The careful arrangement of ‘‘Notes and 
References” and a reasonable | index be- 

speak preparation and accuracy. One 
feels at times that quotations are included 
frequently more because of their clever- 
ness than of their aptness. But altogether 
the lectures are of interest—in part for 
constructive criticism, and the extent to 


which they reflect the experience of the 


author both as preacher and as worshipper 
in the pew; and in part because they re- 
flect the current attitude of uncertainty as 
to the nature, the worth, and the function 
of the sermon in public worship. This is a 
searching problem. Is the sermon, as a 
survival in tradition, a necessary evil to be 
conquered by fine-art mechanics, or, is 
the sermon a tool used by one who, under 
the compulsion of a passionate purpose, 
breaks through all resistance and, for a 
moment at least, feels and reveals the 
flood-tide of the spirit? 


Much in these lectures throws light — 


upon the complicated mixture of the prob- 


lem as it touches the routine work of the — 


minister. It would be to the point to have 
a course of lectures in preaching treated 
as Bliss Perry, in “And Gladly Tee 
handled teaching. 


Earl C, Davis. 


Sa 
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OUR FORUM 


HAPGOOD, HOLMES AND BROWDER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Norman Hapgood endorses Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes and Dr. Holmes endorses 
Mr. Hapgood, and each admits the bril- 
liancy of the pair. And no doubt Earl 
Browder would make it a trio instead of a 
duet. But notwithstanding these almost 
irresistible inducements I do not care to 
subscribe, although I took The Register for 
years. 

Frank N. Nay. 
Brookline, Mass. 
* * 


TRUE DISCUSSION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
_ Has Lewis Dexter chanced upon John 


Milton’s happy sentence in Areopagitica 


which reads: “‘Who ever knew truth put 
to the worse in a free and open encounter?” 
Does Mr. Dexter conclude that it is an un- 
fortunate thing that “the more a thing is 
discussed the more popular it becomes?” 
His presupposition seems to be that -dis- 
cussion beclouds an issue rather than 
clarifies it, a conclusion which educators as 
well as churchmen may well protest 
against. The Goebbels strategy of a servile 
press and regimented schoolmasters is the 
Inevitable outcome of such logic as we 
find in Mr. Dexter’s letter, for certainly a 
prime doctrine of the Nazi state is the dog- 
ma enunciated in the letter in The Christian 
Register of November 12—that discussion 
is a delusion and a snare. What alterna- 
tive to discussion, open and free, without 
rancor and prejudice, has Mr. Dexter to 
suggest in a democratic society? I am sure 
many of us would await a series of sub- 
stitutes for free discussion with no little 
curiosity. 
Stephen Hole Fritchman. 
Bangor, Me. 
ok * 


MR. DEXTER AND FREE SPEECH 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
I see that my friend, Lewis Dexter, has 
ugain become quite disturbed over the 
Communist threat—disturbed to the ex- 
ent of being willing to curtail freedom of 
speech in order to block it. This is the 
most surprising position yet taken by the 
umazing Mr. Dexter; surprising because he 
aims to be a social scientist and has 
shown marked abilities in that field. 
Surely he should have discovered by 
his time that social movements are not 
lowned by outlawing them—if anything, 
sai become more bitter. To para- 
hr the Jew Gamaliel who asked the 
hedrin for tolerance of Christians, we 
night say: If Communism be destined to 
n, our refusal to give it a fair hearing 
ll condemn us; if it be destined to fail, 
freedom of speech accorded it will 
1 its doom. For people are certain 


to hear of Communism whether it is given 
the legal right to propagandize or not, and 
illegal propaganda would seem by ex- 
perience to be harder to counteract than 
legal propaganda. Repression has never 
stopped any movement. 

Is it asking too much of Mr. Dexter to 
request the same tolerance toward despised 
movements as Gamaliel showed for the de- 
spised Christianity? ‘‘Refrain from these 
men and let them alone: for if this counsel 
or this work be of men, it will come to 
nought; but if it be of God, we cannot 
overthrow it.’”” And one may even speak 
of Communism as possibly being a work 
of God. Who are we to pass judgment 
upon his ways? 

W. Edgar Gregory. 

Boston, Mass. 

* * 


HOW I BECAME A UNITARIAN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I notice in your issue of November 12 
a letter entitled ““Freedom of Discussion,” 
as regards Communism and its discussion. 
I feel there is something to be said both for 
and against, just as people have who are 
discussing Unitarianism, both for and 
against. 

Some years ago, when Rev. William 
Sunday came to Philadelphia as what I 
heard called a crusader, I, who had for 
many years been an active member of the 
so-called orthodox church, was beginning 
to feel I was on the fence in my theology, 
and was fast drifting into no man’s land 
as regarded church affiliations, until Mr. 
Sunday began to abuse “Unitarians,” 
which led me to investigate what Unitari- 
ans really stood for. I found not what Mr. 
Sunday was pleased to term a Christless 
creed, but a creedless Christ, and found I 
had been a Unitarian for years, and did 
not know it until Mr. Sunday brought it 
out as he tried to condemn it in his re- 
ligious discussions. 

M. Ella Falk. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * 


*‘GOOD AND BAD FURNITURE” 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Rev. Herbert Hitchen’s article on “‘Poe- 
try and Religion,’ in the November 5 issue 
of The Register, emphasizes what some of us 
have long felt. He is right—*‘Liberal re- 
ligion has found its enduring interpreta- 
tion in poetry, as our hymn book so amply 
testifies, and the time when our faith no 
longer impels us to sing should cause us 
grave searchings of heart.’”’ If this be true, 
The Register might encourage among us 
the expression of the lyric mood, soliciting, 
not merely accepting, original verses from 
its readers. Some of us are confessedly 
mere poetic tyros, young in our literary 
experience. Our poetry is ephemeral, 


and, from a critical point of view doubtless" 
negligible, but at least it is a beginning. 
Since my retirement I have found delight 
in writing verse, under no illusion as to the 
merits of my productions. Nevertheless, 
out of such amateurish efforts someone 
some day may produce something worthy. 
We may even hope in time to see emerging 
in our Unitarian Fellowship another Hos- 
mer, remembered long after the logic- 
choppers are forgotten. If The Register 
will give us poetic youngsters a little en- 
couragement we may yet see above the 
battle of humanity, above the war of 
classes and of nations,—see things from 
serener heights, and perhaps report what 
we have seen in terms of ‘‘the best words 
in the best order.” 

Let’s have a Unitarian Poetry Society. 
Give us a page in The Register now and 
then. Provide a nursery for our hopeful 
brain-children, even though, in ultra- 
modern fashion, we may try to make poetry 
on brachiopods and echinoderms. 

An honest merchant, here in Florida, 
advertises “good and bad furniture”— 
a suggestion for The Register’s poetry page. 

Eugene R. Shippen. 

Winter Park, Fla. 


* * 
A HEALTHY CONSERVATISM? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Now that America has _ definitely 
chosen Fascism as its political creed, it 
appears that there are many other things 
besides the Constitution which require re- 
vision. Our religion, for instance, the roots 
of which go back to even before horse-and- 
buggy days, to chariot and camel train 
days, is hopelessly outworn. No doubt a 
Commission will soon be appointed by the 
government to be paid with P. W. A. funds 
to revise the Bible. Such utterances as 
that of St. Paul’s, “If any will not work, 
neither shall he eat,’’ are positively sedi- 
tious and should be eliminated. The one, 
however, ‘‘Slaves be obedient to your mas- 
ters,’’ will, of course, be retained. All ref- 
erences to hardship and suffering as being a 
part of life and a necessary element in the 
growth of character will be taboo. The 
words liberty and freedom will have to be 
stricken out. As we are now to have a 
heaven upon earth, references to the fu- 
ture life would seem to be needless. The 
texts which have been used for ages to in- 
culcate the virtues of self-reliance, economy, 
etc., can be erased. In fact, all that will 
need to be retained are a very few passages 
such as the parable of the Good Samaritan 
and some others along similar lines. All of 
the Bible that is really necessary could be 
compressed into a very small book, and 
also put into words of one syllable for the 
benefit of the voters who are loyal followers 
of Roosevelt and can hardly read English. 
After this monumental work has been 
accomplished the details of the church 
service should be revised. Above the altar 
a picture or preferably a statue of Roose- 
velt should be placed. After the doxology 
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the congregation will reverently give the 
official salute (character yet to be deter- 
mined). 

Also our hymns should be revised. They 
are antiquated to the last degree. As in- 
dications of possible improvements I give 
a few examples. 


Roosevelt, like a shepherd lead us, 
Much we need thy tender care; 
In thy pleasant pastures feed us, 
For our use thy folds prepare. 


All hail the power of Roosevelt, 
Let millions prostrate fall, 

Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him lord of all. 


Lead on ye worthy Democrats, 
The day of march has come! 
Henceforth in fields of conquest, 
Thy tents shall be our home; 
Through days of preparation 
The vote has made us strong, 
And with our leader Roosevelt 
We lift our battle song. 


My country, ’tis of thee! 
Land of strange tyranny, 
Oi thee I sing. 
Land of the Fascist’s pride, 
Where freedom now has died, 
From every mountain side 
We hail our king! 


A modicum of thought shows that a 
very radical revision is necessary, and no 
doubt a man of such energy and action as 
Roosevelt will recognize this and set about 
it at once. Also it would be a good idea 
to round up all the citizens with armed 
guards and march them to church. It 
would be one way of filling our churches. 

E.C. McCulloch. 

West Brighton, S.I., N. Y. 


* * 


PRICES AND PURCHASING POWER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I wish I might have had the privilege of 
attending the Cape Cod Conference, men- 
tioned in your recent editorial. As I was 
not there, and so could not participate in 
the discussion, perhaps you will allow me 
to say something that I might have said 
there. You say in your interesting article, 
“Suppose your dollar buys a stated number 
of pairs of shoes and pounds of bacon, and 
other necessities of life. Then suppose 
that the price of these things is cut in two. 
The purchasing power of the whole coun- 
try is doubled.” The only way that you 
suggest that this desirable end may be at- 
tained is by reduction of protective tariffs. 
It is quite true that if everybody could buy 
at half price there would be twice as much 
to spend, IF—. In the “‘if” is the catch. 
Two or three questions arise. (1) As to the 
meaning of price. For unless we are clear 
as to what price means our discussion lacks 
thoroughness. Price is a relative thing. 
It is the selling value of commodities in 
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terms of money, i. e., the circulating me- 
dium. Suppose that your desired halving 
of price were to include, in addition to 
commodities, wages, the price of labor, or 
income from interest, rents, etce., would 
not the two cancel out, and purchasing 
power remain stationary? Again, every 
buyer (of a commodity) is also a seller 
(of money). The farmer sells his potatoes, 
but also buys his dollar as a part of 
the same transaction. Has money, too, 
a price? The recent devaluation of the 
dollar would seem to indicate, if not prove, 
it. Another historic example comes to us 
from the troubled situation of the Bryan 
era. Wheat had fallen in price from, 
roughly speaking, one dollar a bushel to 
fifty, and even forty, cents a bushel. In- 
terest rates, to say nothing of the face 
value of the farm mortgage, remained the 
same in terms of the dollar. The result 
was that the farmer instead of paying off 
one dollar of indebtedness with one bushel 
of wheat, now had to raise two bushels to 
pay off, and so to buy, one dollar of in- 
debtedness. Had wheat, as a commodity 
for satisfying a basic human need, fallen 
in value as it had in price, or had the dollar 
which the farmer had to buy with his wheat 
risen? The historians tell us that while 
the world wheat supply had risen, thus 
tending toward a falling price, the value of 
the dollar was appreciating during this 
period, hence the demand of Bryan and 
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his supporters for currency changes, whict 
they believed would restore the norma 
value of the dollar. ; 

Irving Fisher and other reputable 
economists have been teaching that the 
value of the dollar should be stabilized by 
—paradoxically—making it dependent or 
the price index of 100, or more, of the basi: 
commodities. Until something of thi 
sort is done it is questionable if any sucl 
variation in prices as you suggest woulc 
increase national purchasing power in ¢ 
similar ratio. 

James Fairley. 

White Plains, N. Y. 

‘* fox 
‘MINNESOTA CONFERENCE 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The Minnesota Conference report i 
The Register of October 29 needs to be cor 
rected. It was not Judge Brattleworth o 
Great Falls who spoke at the banquet, bu 
Judge M. A. Brattland of Thief Rive 
Falls, Minn., who frequently has com 
100 miles to attend services in the Under 
wood church. 

The report on the final session gives thi 
impression that Miss Nelson was the onl; 
speaker, but Dr. Charles R. Joy preached : 
fine sermon on ‘‘This Astonishing Gospel, 
thus totaling six addresses and severa 
short talks in one short day. 

Tilla W. Rolfson. 

Underwood, Minn. 


From Our Friends 


Colonel House Is Cheering 


It is delightful to hear that you have 
taken hold of The Register. I am sure that 
no one can bring it back to its former dis- 
tinction as you can. 

Edward M. House. 

New York City. 


We Hope to Improve 


Many times I have been on the point of 
writing to you to tell you how glad I was 
that you had taken the editorship of The 
Register. It certainly has blossomed under 
your incumbency. 

James Fairley. 

White Plains, N. Y. 


From Gene Tunney 


It seems to me that you are about to 
launch on a very interesting enterprise. 
Naturally, I hope to see the thing develop 
in the way you plan. Moreover, I am very 
confident that I will. Do send me an ap- 
plication blank for a subscription, won’t 
you? 

We had a delightful trip abroad and 
found things much more cheerful than the 
foreign news gleaned from the American 
papers indicates. The trouble with most 
foreign correspondents is that they hang 
around the foreign office and think the 


only stories of interest are political storie: 
Possibly they are the only ones wort 
paying the cable toll for, but they certainl 
give one a very wrong impression of con 
ditions. 
Gene Tunney. 
Stamford, Conn. 


A Vista Ahead 


I want to congratulate The Christia 
Register for the fairness, candor and spiri 
which lies behind everything that appear 
on its pages: a fitting expression of th 
views held by your great church, whic 
out of all proportion to its adherent: 
maintains so stoutly its position in th 
forefront of religious thought, today a 
formerly. ; 

I am firmly convinced that in the spir 
of its foundation lies the true genius of th 
church of the future—a church which wi 
achieve universality not in spite of, b 
because of, its recognition of the indivi 
uality of opinion; or, in other words, n 
uniformity but “unity in diversity 
Such a church cannot fail to be soverei 
since the very spirit which prompts 
will surely weld all that it includes int 
more perfect whole, to the end that i 
“far more essential to have the sp it 
Jesus in our hearts than to have the 
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riew of his person and mission.”” When 
hat point is attained, then truly the 
shurch (the universal church) will be done 
way with, for it will not be needed. 
Gordon B. Worcester. 
Belmont, Mass. 


If Martha Only Would! 


Congratulations on the new job! I hope 
rou get a lot of satisfaction out of it, in 
very way. Myself, I’ve been moiling 
hrough a new novel, and am only this 
veek bringing it to finis. However, after 
’ve had a breathing spell, I’ll try to do 
omething to help along your good cause. 

Martha Ostenso. 

Brainard, Minn. 


Which Parts Are Best? 


The Register is much improved. I read 
t with great interest. 
Richard Warner Borst. 
Pomona, Calif. 


Sermon in Each Issue 


The Register has improved very much 
inder your management. It would be a 
urther improvement to have a good sermon 
n each issue. : 
E. C. McCulloch. 
West Brighton, S.I., N. Y. 


**Morning After Election’’ 


Thank you for publishing the ‘Morning 
\fter Election” in your October 22d issue. 
have been told that a paper in Albany, 
VY. Y. (Gannett chain of papers), published 
t entire. 

George Lawrence Parker. 

Keene, N. H. 


No Other Vent 


I think I shall have to write you a letter. 
[here seems no other way to relieve the 
yressure of combined relief and enthusiasm 
with which I was filled by the announce- 
nent, weeks ago, that you were to under- 
ake The Register. 

Julia N. Budlong. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


**Just as He Pleases’’ 


Your editorial in the October 15 issue of 
"he Christian Register was very interesting 
oO me, 

Before continuing I would like to say 
hat I am a Unitarian and also an ignorant 
nan; a degree from the grammar school 
yeing all I can show. Am forty-one years 
id and for the past twelve or fifteen 
rears have done a great deal of what I 
sonsider worthwhile reading. I read all 
tinds of weeklies, monthlies and daily 
\ewspapers. What interests me more than 
iny one thing is: I want to get at the truth 
if things. Also when I read an article by 
inyone I like to feel that the writer is 
yriting just as he pleases; not as someone 

some organization tells him to write. 


Karl W. Chadwick. 
Daterville, Mass. 
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Meetings of the Board of Directors of A. U. A. 


October 


Among the items of business transacted 
at the regular meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion on Monday, October 12, and Tuesday, 
October 13, were the following: 

The directors voted to send the fol- 
lowing cablegram over the name of the 
American Unitarian Association and signed 
by its president, to the proper parties: 

“Profoundly moved by the cruel suf- 
ferings of the Spanish people, the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation condemning in principle all war, 
international and civil, pray all those en- 
gaged in the struggle to observe strictly 
the fundamental distinction between com- 
batants and non-combatants and to do al 
in their power to save the lives of women 
and children, old people, prisoners and hos- 
tages, and to avoid unnecessary material 
destruction.” 

A detailed report was made by Percy 
W. Gardner of his trip to Prague last 
summer. This report appears on page 724 
of this issue of The Christian Register. 
Mr. Gardner also reported on his trip to 
Budapest and of his meeting with the of- 
ficers of the Internationa! Association in 
Holland. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
A. U. A., expressed the thanks of the board 
to Mrs. Rees and the Alliance for the re- 
ception recently given to Dr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Hall of Sheffield, England. Mr. 
Hall is the president of the International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative 
vice-president, reported on the prelimi- 
nary arrangements being made for trans- 
portation to the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association at Oxford, England, 
next summer. 

Dr. Cornish presented the question- 
naire prepared by the Fellowship Commit- 
tee to be filled out by men entering theo- 
logical schools, as a step toward estab- 
lishing an approved list of students. After 
full discussion, it was 

“Voted: That the board has learned with 
interest of the proposed plan of the Fel- 
lowship Committee to present a ques- 
tionnaire to men entering the divinity 
schools, and is in general sympathy with 
anything that will raise the quality of our 
ministry.” 

Dr. Cornish presented a memorandum 
to the directors expressing his desire to be 
eliminated from consideration for the 
presidency of the Association. This 
memorandum was printed in The Register 
of October 22. 

The directors received a report of the 
situation of the Unitarian church at 
Youngstown, Ohio, and voted to make an 
appropriation of $200 a month for the 
months of December, January and Febru- 
ary on condition that the church effect an 


organization at once with officials pledged 
to give the new minister support and also 
to conduct before the end of December an 
every-member canvass for additional funds. 

Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer reported in detail 
the present plan of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education. 

Robert F. Duncan made a report of 
progress for the Committee on Adminis- 
tration. 

Upon motion of Larry S. Davidow it was 

“Voted: To request the president to ap- 
point a committee of three or five at his 
earliest possible convenience to study the 
various aspects of the possibility of gaining 
publicity through a series of lectures and 
radio broadcasts conducted by speakers of 
renown.” 

At the conclusion of the regular session 
of the board, the officers withdrew, and the 
board went into session as a nominating 
committee. 


November 


At the meeting of the board of directors 
held on Tuesday, November 10, the fol- 
lowing were among the items of business 
transacted: 

It was voted: ‘‘That with the beginning 
of the next fiscal year the work of church 
extension be resumed as an active function 
of this Association, and that the Budget 
Committee be directed to take this into 
consideration in making its appropriations 
for the next fiscal year.” 

On the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Church Extension and Mainte- 
nance the Board made an appropriation of 
$800 to the work of the First Unitarian 
Church of Madison, Wis. ; 

Resolutions in regard to ministers’ pen- 
sions and decentralization passed by the 
Hancock County Conference were read 
to the Board. 

It was voted: “That the budget adopted 
at the meeting of the Directors of the As- 
sociation on May 21, 1936, for six months 
be continued through this fiscal year as 
amended by votes of the Board.” 

In the discussion leading up to this vote 
the Directors expressed the hope that 
vigorous efforts be made to obtain in- 
creased contributions from the churches 
in the fellowship. 

The Board voted to continue for the 
remainder of the fiscal year the commit- 
tees as appointed for a period of six months 
at the meeting of the Board on May 21 
last. 

Authorization was given for the sale of 
the church properties at San Antonio, Texas, 
and at Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

In order to put the property of the As- 
sociation at Chautauqua, N. Y., in proper 
condition, 

It was voted: “To invest a further sum 
not to exceed $875, in the Unitarian 
property at Chautauqua, N. Y., such sum 
to be used for repairs and renovation of 
the building.” 
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A letter was read from the Cambridge 
Association of Ministers calling the at- 
tention of the Directors to the centenary 
of Theodore Parker’s ordination in June, 
1987. 

“Voted: That the Board adopt the 
recommendations of the Cambridge As- 
sociation of Ministers in regard to the cen- 
tenary of the ordination of Theodore Par- 
ker, and that the president appoint a 
person or persons to carry out the intent of 
the resolution.” 

The president was appointed to repre- 
sent the American Unitarian Association 
at the convocation in commemoration of 
the 400th anniversary of the death of 
Desiderius Erasmus, held at Columbia 
University, N. Y., on November 18. 

Announcement was made of the death 
of Dr. Addison Moore, and the Board 
passed the following resolution: 

“The Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association records with deep 
sorrow the death of Reverend Addison 
Moore, D. D., who died in Richmond, Va., 
October 28, 1986. Dr. Moore came to the 
Unitarian fellowship from the Baptist de- 
nomination in 1914. He was a member of 
this Board from 1925-1928. He has served 
our churches in Schenectady, N. Y., Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass., and Richmond, Va. He 
has rendered distinguished service, es- 
pecially in Richmond, and his sermons, 
widely reported in the press, made the 
Unitarian message favorably known 
throughout the Southland. His death 
came as a blessed release after a long and 
trying illness.” 

A letter was read from Dr. Berkeley 
Blake of Santa Barbara, Calif., expressing 
deep appreciation of the service rendered 
to the denomination by the president, 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish. A similar letter 
containing resolutions adopted by the 
Plymouth and Bay Conference at its re- 
cent meeting was also read. 

The Board ‘‘Voted: To appropriate such 
sums, not exceeding $1,200, for the last 
six months of this fiscal year, from the in- 
come of the Holyoke Fund, as may be 
necessary to carry on Unitarian religious 
work in Holyoke.” 

The income from the Minneapolis Free 
Christian Church Fund for the fiscal year 
ending April 30, 1937, was voted toward 
the expenses of publishing Mere Lys. 

Under authorization from the Board, 
the chairman appointed Edward Furber, 
Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Leslie T. Pen- 
nington, J. Ward Healey and Mrs. William 
W. Churchill, as a committee to consider 
and report back to the Board the possi- 
bilities of reorganizing the student work 
of the denomination along the general lines 
suggested by the Commission of Appraisal. 

It was voted: ‘To hold the next meeting 
of the Board of Directors on the second 
Tuesday in December.” 

After the meeting adjourned, the officers 
withdrew and the Board went into session 
as a nominating committee. 
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Unitarian Churches in Prague and Budapest 


Percy W. Gardner Encouraged Over Improved Conditions” 


During the past summer, Perey W. 
Gardner, General Counsel for the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, gave part of his 
vacation, spent in Europe, to visiting the 
Unitarian churches in Prague and Buda- 
pest. At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, he reported in detail upon those 
visits. 

It will be remembered that in the sum- 
mer of 1934 Dr. Louis C. Cornish and Dr. 
Charles R. Joy visited Prague, together 
with Dr. Arthur S. Hurn, sent by the Brit- 
ish Assembly, and that Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, also joined them. Dr. 
Cornish and Dr. Joy prepared a statement 
concerning liberal religion in Czechoslo- 
vakia, which was endorsed by the other 
men just named and was widely circulated. 
This report was enthusiastic about liberal 
religion in Czechoslovakia, its growth and 
opportunities, but it showed a very grave 
situation in regard to the continued financ- 
ing of the Unitarian building in Prague.* 

Mr. Gardner, contrasting this report 
with his own findings, expressed himself 
as greatly encouraged over the improve- 
ment in the Prague situation. He found 
first that a considerable improvement had 
been made in the general economic situa- 
tion in Czechoslovakia. . It is reflected in 
substantial gain in the rentals of the apart- 
ments and hall in our Prague building, and, 
equally encouraging, it is also shown in the 
substantial increases made in the contri- 
butions of the members of the Unitarian 
Society. Under the efficient management 
of the agent of the first mortgagee, real 
income is now being obtained from the 
property in an amount sufficient not only 
to carry it, but substantially to reduce the 
accrued interest on the first mortgage. 
The manager is convinced that if the 
present favorable economic conditions con- 
tinue, within three years all the arrears of 
interest and amortization payments on 
the mortgage will be cleared up. 

It is also very encouraging that the so- 
ciety itself has attacked its own problems 
with courage and a fine spirit. It has ex- 
cellent lay leadership. A satisfactory ac- 
counting system has been installed, which 
has the confidence of al! the members of 
the church. The entire financial situation 
is now made plain to every member, and 
all the members have made considerable 
contributions toward the payments re- 
quired in the compounding proceedings. 
The present lay leaders, together with the 
manager, have taken over all details of 
money-raising and running the building, 
and Dr. Capek is enabled to devote his 


*Copies of this report can be had on 
application. 


entire time to his preaching and spiritual 
leadership. The lay leaders are heartily 
backing him. 

Mr. Gardner met with theministers and 
several of the church committees. He also 
attended the church service, and was im- 
pressed with the fine caliber of the mem- 
bership, with their spirit of unity, and with 
the very evident determination of the 
ministers and the laity to save and to serve 
the church, which is to them as to us a 
very precious asset. 

In view of his survey, Mr. Gardner 
recommended to the board that the As- 
sociation suspend for the time being its 
enforcement of the collection of interest on 
the mortgage. His recommendation was 
unanimously approved. 

On his arrival in Budapest Mr. Gardner 
was cordially greeted by Bishop Nicholas 
Jozan, Dr. Gabriel Csiki, and Mr. Ferenz, 
his assistant. In Budapest he was much 
encouraged by the progress being made at 
our Mission House, and by the fine spirit 
of unity and courage prevalent among our 
Hungarian people, who during these post- 
war years had so many obstacles to over- 
come. 

He was pleased to find that an excellent 
system of accounting had been installed 
in connection with the Mission House. 
He met with the committee which is ar- 
ranging for the establishment of a Consis- 
tory for the churches in Hungary, made 
necessary as a result of the Rumanian law 
by the enforced separation from the Chief 
Unitarian Consistory in Transylvania. He 
went over the proposed constitution and 
by-laws with the committee. He attended 
a church service in the Mission House 
Chapel, which was given by the City of 
Budapest a few years ago. Bishop Jozan 
conducted the service, Dr. Csiki delivered 
the sermon, and Mr. Gardner gave greet- 
ings from our churches to our fellow Uni- 
tarians in Hungary. 

Since it was impossible for Mr. Gardner 
to visit Transylvania, Bishop George Boros 
sent a representative of our Transylvanian 
churches to confer with him in Buda- 
pest. - 

Mr. Gardner, while in Holland, con- 
ferred with representatives of our Inter- 
national Association. He was siccie kale 
and gratified by the work that is bei 
done. | 

In bringing back to the directors and 
the fellowship these messages of encour 
agement about the International Associ 
tion and our work both in Prague an 
Budapest, Mr. Gardner stresses the ir 
portance of frequent personal contact w 
our fellow workers abroad, and told 
their very deep and moving appreciatio 
on receiving a representative of the di 
tors and of our churches shown everywhe 
and throughout his entire visit. 


‘ 
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Accent on Worship Stressed at Conference 
Norfolk-Suffolk Group Meets with Benevolent Fraternity 


The Norfolk-Suffolk Conference held a 
oint meeting with the Benevolent Fra- 
ernity of Churches in the First Church of 
3rookline, Mass., on Sunday afternoon and 
vening, November 8. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
he subject of ““Worship in Our Churches 
s I See It.” “As a Layman” was ably 
nd enthusiastically presented by Henry 
t. Scott, a member of King’s Chapel, 
s3oston, Mass. He strongly emphasized 
he central place that worship should oc- 
upy in our churches, and commended the 
jommission of Appraisal for the primary 
lace it gave to worship in its Report. 
ut he deprecated the statement of the 
feport, concerning the purely secular 
unction of the Laymen’s League, the 
Vomen’s Alliance, and the Young People’s 
teligious Union. He particularly regrets 
he present policy of the League in side- 
racking worship for other activities. 
Vorship, he believes, should be central in 
ll of our organizations. Only so can the 
hurch become what it should be, a re- 
gious power-house to furnish motivation 
or action in social and economic spheres. 
‘he primary function of the church is 
hrough worship to bring men into the 
resence of God, he said. 

Rey. Bradford E. Gale, minister of the 
irst Church, Salem, Mass., then spoke 
n worship ‘‘As a Minister Sees It.” He 
‘ated that there is a serious problem today 
1 the failure of many liberals to under- 
sand the meaning of the worship ex- 
erience and to appreciate it as of lasting 
alue. Many need to have it interpreted. 
ut one great reason why worship is with- 
ut meaning to many is their own neglect of 

They have never tried to understand, 
ever put themselves in the position to 
sceive the good that is in worship. Then 
| very beautiful language he sought to 
iterpret some of the meaning and value 
f this experience we call worship. He 
90ke of the expansive power of standing 
1 awe and joy before the magnificent 
upendous mystery that is above and be- 
ond and around and below life, which 
en call God. Worship also gives the 
yiritual renewal, the calm and the power, 
seeded to face the bewilderment of mod- 

n life. He concluded with a brief dis- 
ission of the three disciplines essential if 
ar worship is to have true significance, 
ie discipline of belief, the discipline of 
umility, and the discipline of fellowship. 

Rey. Frank O. Holmes, of Jamaica 
lain, Mass., led the period for open dis- 
ission. It was suggested by some that 
1e pages of The Christian Register be more 
en to original devotional material, and 
so that they give more information con- 
hing the best literature for devotions. 
; was also felt by many that a more de- 
stional touch might well be given to the 
eetings of all of our-organizations. Mr. 


‘ts 


Holmes himself emphasized the fact that 
the Commission of Appraisal lays stress 
upon worship as having a fundamental 
place in liberal religion, and he closed the 
discussion with the statement that worship 
is a practice that itself creates faith, and 
that no one can truly understand religion 
until he has an experience of worship. 

At the vesper service, Dr. Abbot 
Peterson, minister of the hostess church, 
made a challenging appeal for loyalty to 
the church. Religion and the church are 
under fire, and loyal church people are in 
the minority. But, he said, it has always 
been loyal, courageous minorities who 
have in the difficult times of the past been 
the true life of the church. To be num- 
bered in this noble succession of conse- 
crated minorities is a high honor. Ours 


‘must be a twofold loyalty, to the great 


history of the past, and to the constructive 
possibilities of the future. 

After the business meeting of the con- 
ference in the early evening, there fol- 
lowed the meeting of the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches, with a most thrilling 
presentation on behalf of Unitarian Stu- 
dent Work in Greater Boston by a group 
of students under the leadership of Rev. 
William H. Gysan, minister to students in 
Greater Boston. 

John H., Taylor. 


* * 


ARMISTICE DAY OBSERVED 


A state-wide observance of Armistice 
Day by Rhode Island churches under the 
sponsorship of the Rhode Island Inter- 
church Commission on Social Action, was 
held November 11. Rev. Everett M. 
Baker, minister of the Westminster Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian), served as 
chairman of the sub-committee on Armis- 
tice Day observance, and his committee 
arranged an order of service that was used 
by more than twenty-five churches in 
Providence and a corresponding number 
throughout the state at services at 11 a. m. 
At noon all the participating churches rang 
their bells to make everyone aware of the 
general cooperation prevailing in the ob- 
servance. At 1 p. m., an interchurch 
broadcast, in which five ministers took 
part, was held, the same service being 
broadcast over the air that had previously 
been held in the churches. 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, dean of Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. Y., 
will be the speaker at the week-day ser- 
vices, held at noon at King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, Mass., from Tuesday through Fri- 
day, December 1-4. 

On Monday, November 30, at noon, 
there will be an organ recital by Raymond 
C. Robinson. 
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PERSONALS 


Roy Rowe, long connected with the 
Southern Work of the General Alliance, 
has just been elected to the Senate of 
North Carolina. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister emeritus 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., preached Sunday, November 1, at 
the Memorial Church, Harvard University, 
and November 8, at Unity Church, Den- 
ver, Colo. His visit to Denver, where he 
was one of the speakers at the Interna- 
tional Goodwill Congress,. coincided with 
the anniversary of his ordination in Unity 
Church, and so, by way of observance, he 
was joined in the pulpit by Rey. Charles 
A. Wing, the present minister, Rev. Ernest 
C. Smith of Fort Collins, Colo., who was 
his associate at Denver for two years, and 
Rabbi William §S. Friedman, who took 
part in the ordination service forty-seven 
years ago. At the anniversary service 
Dr. Eliot preached on ‘‘The Good New 
Times.” 


Dr. Edward T. Williams of Berkeley, 
Calif., Agassiz professor of oriental lan- 
guages and literature, emeritus, of the 
University of California, has been deco- 
rated by the government of China with 
the Order of Jade, Blue Ribbon Class, in 
appreciation of his interest in Chinese 
affairs. Previously the Chinese imperial 
government offered him a decoration of 
the Double Dragon in 1908, and the 
Chinese republican government conferred 
the decoration of the Golden Sheaf in 1913. 
Both of these decorations were declined 
because of a ruling forbidding the accept- 
ance of foreign decorations by representa- 
tives of the United States government. 
Dr. Williams, who is a Unitarian, is the 
author of several books on China which 
are considered as standard works. 


Rev. Charles G. Girelius, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of New Orleans, 
La., is a member of the church committee 
of the New Orleans Community Chest 
Drive. Mr. Girelius has made several 
speeches in behalf of the drive, which is de- 
signed to meet New Orleans’ need for 
tuberculosis control as well as to provide 
relief for the needy. 


Rev. John Malick, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, is to 
be the speaker at the union Thanksgiving 
service of the liberal religious bodies of 
Cincinnati, which is being held on Thanks- 
giving Day, November 26, in the New 
Thought Temple. 


A surprise party in recognition of the 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary of Rev. 
and Mrs. Everett S. Treworgy of Ashby, 
Mass., was given them Sunday evening, 
November 8, by their friends in the com- 
munity. More than 150 people were 
present. A sum of money was presented 
to Mr. and Mrs. Treworgy, and a poem 
written especially for the occasion was 
read. 
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Vatican Against Democracy 


Methodist Federation for Social Service 
Warns that Campaign against Com- 
munism is Smoke Screen 


Pointing to the fact that the “simple 
priests of the poor” in Spain are supporting 
democracy and the democratically-elected 
Spanish government, while many members 
of the Catholic hierarchy are lined up with 
the Fascist rebels, the Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Service in a survey made 
public November 23 warns Protestants 
and Catholics ‘that the Vatican’s an- 
nounced campaign against Communism 
in Spain and elsewhere is in reality a cam- 
paign against democracy on a world-wide 
front. 

The survey, prepared by Professor 
Harry F. Ward of the Union Theological 
Seminary, Columbia University, declares 
that tthe Vatican in its Pro Deo societies 
seeks the cooperation of Protestants by 
raising the ‘‘false battle cry’”’ against Com- 
munism. 

Discussing what the survey indicates 
are false issues of Communism and athe- 
ism, Professor Ward writes: ‘‘The issue is 
not religion and anti-religion. . . . The is- 
sue is not Fascism or Communism; it is 
Fascism or Democratic Government. The 
Pope put his attack on Communism in be- 
tween those of Hitler and Mussolini. He 
became their ally. That means settlement 
of the Catholic educational question in 
Germany as it was adjusted in Italy. The 
Vatican is one of the international trium- 
virate lined up to destroy democratic 
government and restore autocracy. The 
statements of each make it clear that their 
purpose is to destroy democratically elected 
people’s governments, first in Spain, next 
in France; then to prevent them elsewhere. 
Hitler and Mussolini leave no doubt of this. 
The Pope says plainly that many of the 
elect have been deceived into political 
cooperation with Communists, and this 
must be stopped. So when the democratic 
procedure leads to a coalition of all anti- 
reactionary forces to protect democratic 
government against Fascism, democracy 
must be destroyed. Anti-Communism is 
the smokescreen for this attack. 

“To destroy democracy is now the his- 
torie necessity of all reaction—religious, 
political, economic. Otherwise it will be 
swept aside by the rising tide of progress. 
When this issue becomes clear, as it is in 
Spain and the international lineup that 
Spain has brought about, how will the re- 
ligious forces line up? The Vatican can 
neither deceive nor hold all its forces in 
Spain. Prominent Catholic theologians 
there are attacking the hierarchy for its 
assault on a democratically elected people’s 
government. Simple priests of the poor 
are bitterly denouncing it, as John Bull 
did long ago in England. The Basque 
priests are with the government almost to a 
man, and are shot by the Fascists when 
caught.” 


“One of the things that brought Car- 
dinal Pacelli, ‘closest collaborator’ of the 
Pope, to this country,” Professor Ward 
writes, ‘was to find out what support for the 
campaign could be secured here, politically 
and religiously. The question is how many 
simple, honest folk will be deceived into 
irretrievable disaster by the false battle 
cry against atheism and Communism.” 

The Union Theological professor in his 
survey points to the Pro Deo societies or- 
ganized with the sanction of members of the 
Catholic hierarchy to unite Protestants 
with Catholics by raising the false issue of 
Communism. 

Large Protestant support of the Pope’s 
campaign, Professor Ward warns, will elim- 
inate peaceful transition to a better way 
of life, will put the democratic process out 
of the picture, and will bring the Fascists 
to power in America and internationally. 

* * 


REV. LAURANCE R. PLANK 
INDUCTED AS ASSOCIATE 
TO DR. GEORGE R. DODSON 


Rey. Laurance R. Plank was installed 
as associate minister of the Church of the 
Unity, St. Louis, Mo., at a service held 
Sunday evening, October 25. 

Dr. George R. Dodson, the minister, de- 
livered the invocation, and Rev. Wallace 
W. Robbins of Alton, Ill., read from the 
scriptures. Dr. Sydney B. Snow, presi- 
dent of the Meadville Theological School, 
preached the sermon of installation on 
“Still Dews of Quietness,’ and delivered 
the charge to the minister. After Mr. 
Plank had responded to the charge Dr. 
Walter R. Swisher, minister of the Church 
of the Messiah, St. Louis, extended the 
Right Hand of Fellowship and offered the 
prayer of installation. Mr. Dodson de- 
livered a charge to the congregation, and it 
was accepted for ‘the parish by J. Clarence 
Taussig, chairman of the board of trustees. 

The welcome to the community was 
given to Mr. Plank by Dr. A. H. Arm- 
strong, secretary of the St. Louis Federa- 
tion of Churches, and, after a benediction 
by Mr. Plank, a reception was held for the 
new minister and his wife. 

i) 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY CONFERENCE 


The fall meeting of the Joseph Priestley 
Conference was held at the Church of Our 


Father, Lancaster, Pa., Friday, November 


6, with sixty-nine persons in attendance. 
The devotional service was conducted by 
Rey. Robert S. Miller, minister of the 
church, and Hon. James H. Ross weleomed 
the delegates on behalf of both the church 
and the city of Lancaster. 

At the business meeting Mr. Miller re- 
ported on the annual service held in North- 
umberland, Pa., home of Joseph Priestley. 
Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, 
Pa., reported on the condition of the 
Unitarian Church of Harrisburg, Pa., now 
nine years old. He urged that the con- 
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ference continue to regard this church as < 
mission, in the absence of support from thi 
American Unitarian Association. 

Mrs. William L. Sullivan presented : 
resolution to the memory of the late Mil 
ton T. Garvin, who was instrumental ir 
founding the conference, one of its pas 
presidents, and, until his death in August 
a leading member of the Laricaster church 
This resolution was accepted and placec 
upon the records. The meeting then ad 
journed until afternoon, and those pres 
ent took part in round-table discussion: 
led by Charles L. Chandler, Philadelphia 
Laurence C. Staples, Washington, D. C. 
and Arthur Shrigley, Philadelphia. 

At two o’clock the meeting again con 
vened to listen to an address by Dr. E. A 
E. Palmquist, executive secretary of th 
Philadelphia Federation of Churches, upo1 
the subject, ‘‘The Need of a Better In 
terdenominational Understanding.” Dr 
Palmquist, a most interesting speaker 
said in part: “Religion and understandin; 
are synonymous. We can attain under 
standing by studying the best of othe 
churches, by working with one another, anc 
by cultivating an attitude of friendship 
Permit each man to worship as he will, bu 
let all work together toward the sam 
goal.” 

Following this address the leaders of th 
round-table groups presented summarie: 
of their discussions, from which the fol 
lowing resolutions were drawn and passed 

Resolved, that the Joseph Priestley Con 
ference urge its churches to support the 
Star Island Institute; that a meeting o 
the conference in the near future be de 
voted to religious education; and that th 
conference assume responsibility, both by 
committee and by financial support, for : 
conference of workers in religious educa 
tion, to be held in this vicinity during 1937 

Resolved, that the conference appoin' 
a committee on church extension, its pur 
pose being to promote missionary effor 
and church extension within the confine: 
of the conference. 

Resolved, that the conference contributt 
$2,000 annually to the support of th 
Joseph Priestley House, this amount to bi 
apportioned among the churches, and al 
auxiliary appointed in each church t 
promote the collection of this amount. — 

After accepting the invitation of th 
Washington church to meet there in May 
the conference was adjourned with ; 
benediction by Rev. William A. Vroomal 
of Wilmington, Del., and Harrisburg. : 

Margaret Spanion Mac Kinnon. — 
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Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount f 
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Watch these columns each week. 
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WANTED £ 
“What the Bible is and What It is Not.”— 
Please notify The Christian Register. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 

>. Leslie Curtice is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Reading, Mass. 

sarl C. Davis is minister of the First 
Congregational Parish (Unitarian), Pe- 
tersham, Mass. 

Nilliam Henry Denney is a minister 
serving in Knowles Memorial Chapel, 
Rollins College, and is instructor in 
Christian doctrine and the history of 
religion. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
irlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
ireeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
ninister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 
. ™M. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
nd Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
ninister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
on, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
jrayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
¥y Mr. Robinson; Tuesday to Friday, December 
-4, Dean Lynn Harold Hough, D. D., Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
0th Street and Lexingtoa Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
ninister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
ervice, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
juring the coming week: 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
: p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
tycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
lay, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycies. 


A CHRISTMAS PRAYER 


By Vivian T. Pomeroy 


All who have been trying to find a 
‘really distinctive Christmas message to 
send to their friends will be delighted 


with this attractive little booklet. 
With envelope, ready to mail, 25 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 BEACON STREET - - BOSTON, MASS. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 

Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 

FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 
Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 

REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 

MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘Ibotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - - = $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - - - - 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


PULPIT“»> CHOIR GOWNS - 


> Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 
Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX- SONS & VINING- INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET. NEW YORK. NY. 


A guiding light 


—A source of 
inspiration! 


for catalog 
or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 

41 Bromfield St., Boston 


YOUR UNUSUAL 
Opportunity 
To Aid 


Tue REGISTER 


From now until December 31, you 
have an unusual opportunity to fur- 
ther the work of The Christian Register. 
During these weeks The Register is 
offering a special six-months’ trial 
subscription for $1.00 in order to reach 
an even larger circle of readers. 


By participating in The Register’s 
offer, you accomplish a triple pur- 
pose. For yourself you receive vital, 
authentic news on the progress of 
liberal religion and on every note- 


worthy religious development. 


Then you have a splendid chance to 
introduce The Register to your friends— 
to acquaint them with or confirm them 
in the Unitarian faith—by presenting 
them this six-months’ subscription. 


In addition, you are placing the work 
of The Register on a wider and surer 
basis—its influence and stability con- 
stantly increase with the growth of 
its circulation. 


And at this time all additional support 
is especially valuable, as a larger 
audience than ever before is receptive 
to liberal religious ideas. 


Oe ee ee oe i i ee ee ee ec ere 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


25 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send a six-months’ subscription 
of The Register at your special trial 
term of $1.00. 
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Pleasantries 


Five nations co-operate in protecting 
wild life in Africa. It seems that the 
Ethiopians weren’t wild enough.—Provi- 
dence News-Tribune. 

* * 

Henry: ‘Poor Dodds! He has lost all 
his money in a wildcat mining company.” 

Susan: ‘Mercy! I didn’t know you had 
to mine for wildcats.”—Wéindsor Star. 

* * 

The decrepit old car drove up to the 
toll-bridge. 

“Fifty cents,” cried the gateman. 

“‘Sold,’”’ replied the driver—Wall Street 
Journal. 


” 


* * 


“Don’t you know, Rastus, that you 
can’t sell insurance without a state li- 
cense?”’ 

“Yes, Boss, I knowed I couldn’t sell it, 
but I didn’t know the reason.”’—E xchange. 
* * 

Customer: “‘Look here! How long must 
I wait for the half portion of duck I or- 
dered?” 

Waiter: ‘‘Till someone orders the other 
half. We can’t go out and kill half a 
duck.” —E xchange. 

* * 

Henry: ‘‘My dear, I really don’t believe 
you can ever teach that dog to obey you.” 

Mrs. Peck: ‘‘Nonsense, darling. Pa- 
tience will do anything. Just remember 
how obstinate you were when we were 
first married.””—E xchange. 

* ak 


The Sunday drivers had picked the 
farmer’s fruit and his flowers, and their 
car was full of plunder. Pointing to an 
unexplored highway, they inquired of 
the farmer: 

“Shall we take this road back to the 
city?” 

“You might as well,” replied the farmer, 
“vyou’ve got almost everything else!’’— 
The Car. 

* * 

The vicar was having a serious talk 
with one of his parishioners. ‘“‘Yes, Mrs. 
Howson,” he said, “‘education is a very im- 
portant thing, and we parents must sacri- 
fice our pleasures for our children’s benefit. 
Do you know, I lad to pinch like anything 
to send my boys to college; but I managed 
lt. 

Mrs. Howson: ‘‘Yes, but my husband’s 
too afraid of the law to do anything like 
that.””—H change. 

* * 

The storm was increasing in violence, 
and some of the deck fittings had already 
been swept overboard, when the captain 
decided to send up a signal of distress. 
But hardly had the rocket burst over the 
ship when a_ solemn-faced passenger 
stepped to the bridge. 

“Captain,” he said, “‘I’d be the last man 
on earth to cast a damper on any one, but 
it seems to me that this is no time for let- 
ting off fireworks.’’—Toronto Globe. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which — 


receive the support of Unitarians 


A NECESSITY 


The religious, ethical, and edu- 
cational books published by 
the Beacon Press are absolutely 
essential to the life of liberal 
religion, and because of their 
limited sales possibities, would 
not be issued by secular pub- 
lishing houses. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 

Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 


Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


William Henry Denney. 


The Register 


published in the last four months. Among those (in addi- 
tion to distinguished representatives of the Unitarian 
church) who have been represented during that period are: 
Charles R. Crane, John C. Winant, Father John A. Ryan, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Mrs. Louis D. Brandeis, Corliss Lamont, 
Dwight Morrow, Jr., Henry Moskowitz, Raymond L. Ditmars, 
Donald Richberg, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Annette Keller- 
man, Edward A. Filene, William Gorham Rice, Jr., Karl T. Comp- 
ton, Berthe K. Mellett, Sir Norman Angell, Gilbert Murray, — 


Among those who have promised to contribute are: 

Miss Frances Perkins, William Allen White, Secretary Wallace, 
Gene Tunney, Professor Albert Einstein, Secretary Roper, Professor | 
C. J. Jung, Professor Salvemini, Lillian Gish, Mrs. Honore Willsie | 
Morrow, President Dexter Keezer, Dean Acheson, Mrs. William | 
Henry King, Charles G. Abbot, James Weldon Johnson, John | 
Merriam, Robert Edmond Jones, John Fahey. 4 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


ae Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


$65 WORTH of League literature was recently 
requested from an organization in a parish where 
the men have refused to have a chapter of the 
League. But the League does not refuse to 
serve any church or churchly enterprise when it 
is possible to give service. The League’s pub- 
lication fund, however, is EXHAUSTED. 
Will not those who have used and enjoyed our 
literature help to replenish this fund ? 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. ote CAPitol 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER — 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 


q 


Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please . 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $3.00 per year. | 


is pleased with the 
range and quality of 
the articles it has 


